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WE HEARD ONCE of “ the People’s Car’. We hear now 
of “the People’s House’”’—it is one of the depressing 
things about humanity that it does its best to make history 
appear predetermined. That is, we know, because people 
are so loth either to benefit from experience or to recognize 
reality. But that knowledge explains without removing 
the fact, and as the future is gradually revealed we realize 
how familiarly it takes shape. 

I refer not to the campaign of 1945, but to those years, 
whenever they may be, after the war.\It is too early yet 
to particularize of those years, but whatever they provide 
will be the world in which we have to live. It is the world 
for which many have been clamouring, but which many 
also have foretold and even criticized when it first appeared 
elsewhere. And even the Little Man among us can see 
now that in many ways it is the world against, and not for, 
which we have been fighting. 

It is an elegant world. ‘“‘ Because of the unexpected 
demand to go home to produce children, it has been found 
necessary to ration the number of long-serving Service 
men from the Middle East who wish to return to Britain 
with the object of starting families.” Therefore, “ requests 
should be accompanied by a certificate that the wife is 
both fit and willing to bear children” (I quote from the 
press of 3rd October, 1944). We may well ask not only 
in which world but in which country we are living. It is 
not so. long since we raised shocked pious eyebrows to 
heaven when such talk was heard in Nazi Germany. 
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“No leave, no babies’ may do as a slogan, and is not 
without a certain nostalgia which at any rate implies feeling 
as well as appetite. One does not ask for Charles Morgan 
niceties of language in lorryside literature; but what is 
scribbled in chalk has different standards from what is 
set up in print, and it seems ominous if professional users 
of the most expressive language in the world are reduced 
to employing farming terms in matters to do with human 
feelings. 

It may possibly be held to be as well that they have, for 
we now know the official view; “ priority would be given 
to women over 35, whose chances of producing children 
were more limited.”’ The phrase “ giving birth” or, for 
brevity, “‘ bearing,’ has, I should have thought, done 
little to fall into desuetude; but officialdom prefers 
“* produce ”’ and, of course, it is to officialdom that we now 
belong—thanks mainly to those whose sense of inter- 
ference, making up for their lack of imagination, has been 
so anxious to have everything planned—which is to say, 
put under authority. 

We are to become a nation of stamp-lickers. We are 
all to be equal in the eyes of the Lord—the Lord no longer 
an individual but an institution, with all the evasive pro- 
perties of that body. As usual, dictated (instead of 
developed) equality means, not showing people how to 
look after themselves, but almost making sure that the 
can’t and certainly forcing everyone to be looked after—— 
by the State. “All sorts and conditions of men” are 
thus to be regimented into one kind—State-controlled. 
This is the liberation we have so left-handedly made for 
ourselves. 

More years ago than I care to remember—at the beginning 
of this war—I observed that we “fight for freedom in 
chains such as never before have we worn”’. Those fetters 
are not going to be allowed to drop off; files will be kept 
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in short supply ; and under the guise of social sub-benefits 
our chains are to be chromium-plated. Chromium is 
chosen rather than silver for, “ see, what work it saves !”? 
Here are the two bright words, work and save, with which 
which you can dazzle anyone. Particularly those whose 
eyes are dust-filled by blitz or long hours or bleared by 
pent weeping on a lonely pillow. What better than no 
work and all saved ? 

One thing only—work of one’s choice, and freedom 
to spend. 

That is the crux. But people won’t see it. Some because 
they can’t, others becatse they are not allowed to. No 
one minds work when choice and conditions are right— 
and it is not a counsel of perfection to say so. A lazy 
person may not like work, but a lazy person finds it merely 
by avoiding what he takes to be work. The rest of us note 
that the advent of Labour as a party concurred with labour- 
saving as an ambition. Laborare est orare, and orare may 
be taken as being “to live”. But life-saving means to 
add to life; labour-saving, to reduce labour. And put 
what in its place ? 

It is here that our progressives display their lamentable 
unprogressiveness. They concentrate on labour-saving, 
without concerning themselves with the resultant leisure. 
In view of their record, it is as well that they don’t, for 
leisure is left free. But when freedom is controlled, leisure 
will be apt to be forgotten. 

We never heard that whine “ something to occupy the 
mind ” until work was judged by the clock, not by achieve- 
ment. To-day it is as familiar as an alert. Consequently, 
when we read that modern inventions will enable wives to 
do post-war housework in two hours, we incline at first 
to think that the rest of the day, judging by present habits, 
will be devoted to fish and Mr. Chips at the cinema. 
Reflection proves that not to be true. Complete frozen 
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meals are one of the lures dangled before the labour-weary 
as time-saver, and life (or labour)-saving in all ways grows 
more expensive. Many women, we are told, having tasted 
the paradisal liberty of a factory, will wish to go out to 
work rather than to stay at home and do their own. Money 
is still thought to mean independence. A proportion of 
these workers will, no doubt, be in the factories preparing 
the frozen meals which they will later buy, being too 
unwilling or too ignorant to prepare them in the first 
place in their homes. 

The homes, it seems, will not have much room for this. 
In addition to time-saving and labour-saving, there is 
now the cult of space-saving. The Little Man, whose 
century it so regrettably is, must have things his own 
size. We know what that is in realms of the mind, and 
in others, space must be saved. The Little Man likes a little 
house, so that he can have a little car, and because he has 
nothing to occupy his little mind at home, he likes to go off 
to other little homes where he can hear the same radio 
programme that he forgot to listen to at home. Better 
still, he likes to enclose what were once open spaces with 
a ring of cafés, coffee-stalls, petrol pumps, and funfairs. 
Thus, the more mobility he acquires the more everywhere 
becomes the same—we have seen with evacuees, how 
affronted they felt if they reached somewhere that wasn’t. 

The space saved in one way is thus wasted ina larger. 
We have had this happen with time and with labour. 
Saving has been the slogan, but because people have not 
thought about spending, they have not known what to 
do with what they have saved and merely waste time and 
space. 

“ Ah,” the cry will go up, “ but this is where education 
steps in.” It certainly does. Education is the new religion. 
Or rather, just as politics took for many the place once 
held by religion, so now education dethrones politics and 
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is the panacea. All of us know those for whom the cure 
of every ill is education—usually not better, but more. 

I do not tilt against education, only against those who 
take it up as a war, or peace, cry without seeing that it is 
merely being for them a substitute for religion, and an 
emotional outlet, as was the Nazi teaching to those who 
later became Nazis. If they will admit that their enthusiasm 
for education is to bring out, or “ educe”’, what is in 
people and not to put in, or put over, what is only in 
themselves—let them go ahead. But few will admit it. 
Just as at one time people wished to save their souls from 
sin, now they want to save their minds—trouble. Their 
excuse for not using what they have is ““O, I wasn’t 
educated’. The true education would enable them to 
use, and thus live by means of, their minds and energy ; 
not to save them. Indeed, the setting free of their minds 
from theory and the ability to think their own thoughts 
might allow them to consider that we are, at best, not alive 
as human beings for very long at a time and might as 
well use our consciousness to spend that form of energy 
we know as life, rather than save it. 

But they won’t. They will be so busy sticking stamps, 
filling forms, queueing at State departments (which will 
have decided to move but forgotten to say so) that all 
they will learn will be, not to produce the baby, but to 
hand it on. And so we may imagine a merry day in this 
not-so-new world, with the husband returning, not to 
make a home, but to “start” a family; the wife “ pro- 
ducing’? and in the intervals going out to work, to be 
independent. The following over-the-fence conversation 
may then well take place. 

“ Coo, still goin’ aht ter work ?”’ 

“Not arf. No more human drudgery for me. [I’ve 
’ad a taste of freedom.” « 

“‘ Eight hours’ day in the factory, isn’t it ?”’ 
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“Yus, eight hours’ company. Not like here, alone all 
day—” 

“ Talking over the fence—” 

“It broadens the mind. Me and the other girls discuss 
films and nail varnish. And then there’s the radio.” 

“ What’s it play?” 

“©, always the same. You get to know it. Kind of 
friendly like. Takes your mind off things.” 

““ What things ?”’ 

“Well, what you’re doing. It’s ’eaven. You won't 
catch me taking orders from a man any more.” 

‘““ The foreman or your husband ? ”’ 

“ Don’t be silly. Bert’s all right. I can knock ’im abaht 
and ’e can knock me. It’s in the lines, ‘ four bitters or for 
worse. But, coo, I’d never do that to the foreman. I’d 
lose me job. And that’s what keeps me free.”’ 

“ What of ?” 

“O, yeow kneow—all this.” 

And she indicates the ventilated biscuit tin which is her 
home. Her husband is entering down the chimney, as 
the plans forgot to put a door. He goes to sleep under 
the sink, which is arranged to drip, so that he wakes up 
in the morning in time to take the baby off the boil (thus 
saving time from washing it and space for a tub). His 
wife, meanwhile, goes to the oven which, by the simple 
expedient of having been made not to work, is also the 
refrigerator. She takes out a Dehydrated Lodger. She 
pours water on him and mixes to taste—hers is by now for 
a Not-So-Little Man. She goes off to fun at the factory 
with him—for of course, having so State-approved an 
aversion from each other, husband and wife are arranged 
to work alternating shifts. This ensures that, save for 
occasional meetings for the production of humanity, they 
need run no risk of creating personal happiness. 

Left alone, the husband takes out his stamp collection— 
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which is, of course, not his but the State’s—and, having 
gone through a process like the old-fashioned music-hall 
act of papering a room, he manages to give himself a 
grant from the tax he deducted from himself out of the 
bonus granted for the deduction taken by the State for 
his having filled in on a form against ‘“‘ Occupation ”’ the 
word “ Conscript”’. 

Then, being unable to remember whether it is the night 
when he is allowed by the State to go out or forced to 
stay in, he compromises in approved official manner and 
goes to sleep in the shelter, where he has a nightmare of 
a land where people were free to go where they liked when 
they liked, eat what they liked, think, talk, and complain 
as they liked. He awakes with a start, muttering to himself, 
“Treason! What have I been dreaming of? It must 
have been that wicked Nazi Germany!” The process is 
complete. The little man, like the African hunter, has 
adopted the skin of the beast he has killed, the better to 
identify himself with what he once feared. 


GENTEEL NISSEN 
By BRYHER 


Ir HAS ALWays seemed strange to oppose mass-produced 
building when not only England but most of the world 
needs re-housing. We work in a machine age but still 
sleep in medieval chambers. I went, therefore, to see the 
pre-fabricated house with enthusiasm, but I returned 
disappointed. 

First of all, there is its appearance. Cheapness need not 
imply ugliness especially where, as in this case, there is a 
single design for thousands of houses. I have seen modern 
architecture in many parts of Europe and the United States, 
it can be as beautiful as any of the ancient temples or it can 
be hideous. My preference is for some of the Dutch experi- 
ments and the public buildings in Helsinki. I refuse to 
believe that we have not architects in England who could 
draw something better than this glorified Nissen hut. 

I went over the house with a young soldier on leave and 
a group of working women. The soldier observed at once 
that if he came back from work on a rainy day there was no 
place to hang wet clothes nor to stow his tools. Inside there 
is a bathroom, kitchen; and a bedroom for the children at 
the back, in front a sitting room and the main bedroom. 
We liked the kitchen unit. It has a refrigerator, sink and 
cooker on one wall and a good, built-in cupboard opposite, 
with a flap ironing-table. There was only one criticism here. 
The house is intended for people who would not be able to 
afford to send their washing to a laundry but there is no 
place for them to iron sheets or heavy overalls. The women 
wanted to know the respective advantages of gas and 
electricity. They were told either could be used but they 
were not told which was the better. It is a pity that there is 
this insistence upon an all-gas or all-electric kitchen. Gas 
is better for refrigeration and most women prefer it for 
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cooking, because the pots are lighter, there is less risk of 
a mechanical breakdown, and it is quicker if a little hot 
water is needed in a hurry, a vital point when the house- 
hold contains children or elderly people. Electricity comes 
into its own for lighting, heating, or laundry work. We 
should learn to use them both, according as they fit our 
needs. 

The bedrooms themselves were good with excellent 
built-in cupboards, but were badly placed. As an old lady 
beside me said, “If Tommy feels mischievous there is 
nothing to prevent him from crawling into the kitchen 
and turning on the taps.’ Children would get the smell 
and possibly smoke of the evening meal being cooked, and 
if baby cried during the night mother would have to go 
from her room into the parlour, across the passage and 
through the kitchen to see what was the matter. An unfair 
criticism I heard here was, ‘‘ Oh, I couldn’t live with the 
cupboard”; this was from a woman who evidently con- 
sidered innovation a synonym for immorality. 

All the space was given up to the parlour. It con- 
tained the single stove that was supposed to heat both 
house and hot water. We all felt that the house would be 
cold and damp, because it is to be built of steel plus some 
insulating material. Personally I feel that it would be 
preferable with our wet climate to add a further hundred 
pounds to the cost of the house and to have two stories. 
What is the use of spending millions on education and 
health schemes if the new generation is born with rheu- 
matism ? Steel is always damp and the house appeared set 
on flimsy fougdations. 

It is an error, I feel, to produce one design and expect it 
to fit everybody. As my old lady remarked, “ This is a 
perfect house for a widow and two Civils.” (The 
expression referred not to civilians but to Civil Servants.) 
With some alterations the house would serve an elderly 
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couple, girls working at a ministry, or even a childless couple 
with white-collar jobs. It is hopeless for people working 
in factories. For them it would be wiser to scrap the 
parlour and offer them a good kitchen with space for drying 
clothes, and to rearrange the bedrooms so that mother 
could still keep an eye on the babies whilst she was doing 
her domestic jobs. Families want warmth and comfort 
after their work rather than genteel Nissen ; I am sure it is 
possible to produce better designs than this at no greater 
cost and that would be a permanent contribution to 
re-housing. 


ABOVE THE FORMIDABLE TOMB 
ABOVE THE formidable tomb 
No angel will be known 
And where Earth’s child is buried, there 
The void protects its own. 


Spring had a smile of hyacinth 
In the morning of the year, 
Whose transitory innocence 
Knows no revival here. 


Her innocence could not foresee 
That sullen death would give 
To an ecstatic enemy 

His own prerogative. 


Below the lamentable cross 
The weeping mother stands, 
And love, for which her child had died, 


Lies useless in her hands. 
R. CROMBIE SAUNDERS 


ROMANTICISM AND PRIMITIVE ART 
By ALEX COMFORT 


IF WE ARE to consider romanticism as an attitude of mind, 
in which the artist sees humanity as the victim, rather than 
the master, of his environment, then primitive art is the 
purest form of romanticism which is available for critical 
study. At the two extremes of society, the primitive and 
the civilized that has passed its zenith, the relationship of 
art to personal insecurity is inescapable. The reaction of 
creation is always at root a reaction of protest against 
environment or constraint. It is from this reservoir of 
constraint that creative activity springs, an inchoate protest 
at first, differentiated by the passage of time and the growth 
of organization into science, the activity directed to the 
modification of the inanimate environment, politics, the 
reforming of the animate environment, and art, which 
retains the characters of a pure protest. In this correspond- 
ence between the original significance of art as a whole and 
the significance which I attach to romanticism, I think we 
may find the origin of a great many of the characteristics 
of modern primitives who live inside or under an organized 
society. The art of the savage, pictorial, dramatic, or 
literary, is not pure verbal protest—it is too ill-differentiated 
from science and from magic to be such, and unless one 
looks on the simple desire to make something more per- 
manent than the maker as a protest, most savage art is 
distinctly purposive—it not only states the unfavourable 
environment but hopes to make it favourable. The same 
sort of correspondence exists between the political and 
merely self-expressive elements which so often co-exist in 
later primitive art: the element of protest is something 
more than the howl of the wounded animal, it expresses 
the dilemma of intelligence—immortal desires and mortal 
body, will to assertion and economic frustration, love and 
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rejection—one or more of the insoluble pairs which make 
up the affective side of the romantic protest. The existence 
of such pairs arises more or less naturally from the existence 
of Forethought, the Promethean conflict which figures so 
widely in European romantic literature. One does not 
expect the work of civilized primitives, where the concentra- 
tion is so much on economic and political evils and under- 
dog-ism, to deal with metaphysical insolubles, though these, 
in a naive and unanswerable form, are the matter of a high 
proportion of ballads. The essential feature is that for the 
moment and for the creator the problem is insoluble— 
if it is not, then the outlet is rather in solving it by action 
than in creative expression. A high proportion of primitive 
art produced within civilized society is the spark generated 
between the metal of human intelligence and one or another 
circumstantial grindstone. If this is understood, it simplifies 
the comprehension of all primitivism in art, savage or 
civilized. 

The zeal shown by left-wingers to stimulate popular art 
has been largely unproductive. A recent number of the 
Studio devoted to Russian painting gave a very illuminating 
sidelight upon the results of such attempts—half the work 
shown was the product of a Moscow school of socialist 
painters, and about half was peasant art from South Russia. 
Of the studio-produced work, not one single picture had 
even the technical competence of the ordinary capitalist 
commercial advertisement. There was no experiment and 
no imagination. The socialist realism was bourgeois 
pictorialism of the muddiest and most melodramatic kind. 
Beside it the vitality of the peasant art, with its humour, its 
bizarre stylization of animals and forms, and its traditional 
assurance was a revelation of the significance of popular art 
produced by the “ people” as a spontaneous reaction to 
environment rather than as an exercise in duty. I am not 
abusing Russian painters. The deplorable character of 
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“ popular ” poetry and painting worked up by intellectuals 
as a cultural exercise, a piece of literary or pictorial slumming, 
is due entirely to a failure to comprehend the circumstances 
of primitivism. One can understand them only by the 
examination of primitive work which has artistic merit, 
and in examining one finds them curiously constant. 
Given a certain set of circumstances, the grindstone and the 
iron, the sparks will be generated. 

The main circumstances I would postulate are these— 
tradition, adversity, isolation. The protest is stimulated 
by adversity, and made vocal by isolation, especially 
isolation from outside forms of civilized entertainment. 
Where kitsch culture is available, it will be chosen, and it 
will swamp expression. In all the places and communities 
where esthetically valuable primitive work is produced 
to-day, these three conditions are fulfilled—among the 
negroes, the Jews, soldiers, prisoners, railway bums, 
mining camps—there is adversity, of a kind which no 
immediate political action of the individual can set right, 
isolation from opiates and kitsch entertainment by poverty 
or physical imprisonment, a varying tradition in which the 
form of the primitive work becomes crystallized. The 
primitives have seceded or been ejected from the structure 
of society and its relative security, into ghettos, barracks, 
huts, casual wards, and there they have set up a way of life 
of their own, subject to risks and constraints which makes 
them the indisputable victims of their environment, and 
the constraint is one which the sympathetic intellectual 
can only share if he shares the circumstances which created it. 
The Blues or the cante hondo are the product of the contact 
between this grindstone of adversity and a tradition which is 
either thete already or ready-to-hand in a few months: 
the tradition of the Blues came into existence in a matter 
of years, its form dictated by the circumstances under 
which it was sung, and its musical pattern by the availability 
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of instruments such as cornets and washboards to people 
who had no others. The grindstone of border ballads 
or Norwegian or Carpathian folk music was the perpetual 
presence of death, real to the raiders and warriors, but more 
emotionally realized by the peasant, whose consciousness 
of it in literature is always morbidly acute—the iron was 
the lonely and more or less toil-ridden community, the 
tradition that which was to hand, shaped by the musical 
instrument, pipes, Hardanger fiddle, accordion, which 
happened to be available, and by the visual pattern of the 
landscape. Notall the art was protestant, at any rate explicitly, 
except that in the mind of the decorator there is always the 
unconscious desire for perpetuation which seems to a large 
degree to underlie the pleasure of creation. I feel that 
working songs fall readily into this category—modern 
socialist critics fail, perhaps more in England than in Russia, 
to recognize the amount of grinding repetition work which 
is undertaken in primitive communities, but work songs as 
a whole are hardly a means of grumbling at work. The 
pleasure of creation is far more a part of wholly primitive 
communities than of the compulsorily primitive communities 
which co-exist in the structure of civilization, the bums and 
the soldiers, the prisoners. It is in these that the protest 
and a recurrence of the magical idea of poetry are most 
obvious. 

The point at which such submerged work becomes the 
“ class conscious” poetry of the Marxist critics is not easy 
to define, but in doing so it obviously must move out of the 
category of mere suffering into that of political action. 
Where the evils of the environment are predominantly 
social there is always a tendency for the romantic statement 
to go on and become a war-cry, but the surprising thing to 
me is the rarity with which it does so. The soldiers sing 
car them all”, and the chain gang “ I’m tired, Lawd ”, 
but the singing is expression, not sedition. There is a 
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tendency for the poetry to stop when the active resistance 
begins. I think it is true that primitive communities and 
dispossessed individuals do not resort to art when they can 
resort to action, for obvious reasons. 

Again, if one accepts the cyclical idea of society which 
seems to me to underlie the periodic waves of romanticism 
and classicism in general literature, the occurrence of 
romantic primitivism is also cyclical, thus 


—_—— Romanticism 
Classicism in prim. tradition < 
Original primitivism /————————__New primitivism 
———— Rising ———____ / Falling —-—— 


If the common man only sings when he is hurt, or especially 
when he is dispossessed, the return to primitivism will start 
in any society as soon as there is a large enough body of 
exiles in the structure of that society for a tradition to 
appear. The bigger the proletariat, the greater the body of 
romantic popular art, provided that the proletariat is really 
in the position of having nothing to lose but its chains. 
When beside its chains it has the ninepenny cinema and the 
radio soap-opera to lose, its attempts at expression will 
copy those models. The public of England to-day, hitched 
to a sham crusade whose imposition they recognize at root, 
has few sons of protest. For the left to attempt the revival 
of popular art as long as the dispossessed still have some- 
thing to lose is futile. 

The cycle followed by these small bursts of creative 
expression inside collapsing or established societies is 
characteristic. If we regard the literature of a society as a 
large ornate building, then with the progress of time its 
lower rooms become unoccupied and allowed to fall into 
disrepair. The upper rooms are still inhabited, but whole 
floors are left empty. Into these drift the hoboes and 
deserters of the neighbourhood, denied access to the upper 
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rooms, and camp there. In time they build themselves huts 
inside, but separate from the main building, using what 
materials are to hand—pieces of the bigger edifice, refuse, 
broken furniture. In time these huts begin to acquire 
architectural merit, to become stylized into a set pattern, 
and later still they and their inhabitants are discovered by 
the residents of the upper floors, adopted as a. curiosity 
promoted to the status of “‘ Art ’—a vogue for slum-style 
decoration breaks out in the upper rooms, and individual 
tramps are invited upstairs to entertain the residents. If a 
public housing scheme is launched, only those who are 
excluded from a stake in it will construct themselves huts— 
they prefer, naturally, commercially produced and vulgar 
houses which are dry, to artistic huts which are uncomfort- 
able. This process of adoption has overtaken the majority 
of folk music, and “‘ swing ”’ is the latest instance. Mr. Cab 
Calloway entertained his friends by dancing in a box car 
to his own mouth music, because he could not afford an 
accordeon. When the residents upstairs got to hear of it, 
he was invited up into Tin Pan Alley. The sterility of the 
bourgeoisie is largely the product of its sense of security, 
and for popular expression it has to ape the insecure, the 
people whom it has itself dispossessed. Pastorals, negro 
spirituals, hillbilly music, ballads, shanties, have all passed 
through the same process, and it is the element of protest 
in them which is ironed out in the adoption— 
“poor old Joe is dead and gone— 
poor old Joe is dead and gone. 


Joe he fought at Trafalgar, etc.” 
from 


“ Old Joe is dead and gone to hell 
We hope so, we say so— 
He’s dead as a nail in the lamproom door 
He won’t come hazing us no more...” 
The residents in the upper rooms, secure observers of the 
dispossessed, dress themselves up as the tramps and the 
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peasants, the soldiers are translated into a Goldwyn chorus, 
the convicts into a comic act, and the translation into 
commercial kitsch is in itself a translation into classicism by 
people who, if they are the victims of environment, are 
unaware of it. The romantic artist as an individual is 
obliged by his reason to become an enemy of society—the 
enemies of society are likely to become romantic artists 
if they produce art at all. 

In this lies the fallacy of left-wing criticism. The pro- 
ducers of primitive art under a socialist state, just as under 
any other state, will be those whom society has dis- 
possessed. The pleas in communist papers for more folk 
art are the result of a false analysis of the meaning of 
primitivism—if they bear a result, that result will certainly 
not be acceptable to the pleaders. Society and war are the 
chief enemies of the individual, and they are the grindstone 
on which this popular art will have to be produced, not 
merely capitalist society, but all society which claims super- 
individuality. It is only in the disintegrative phase of a 
socialist, as well as of a capitalist, order that true primitivism 
will appear, when revolution has given place to authori- 
tarianism. To expect it in Russia now, where the zenith 
has not been reached, is a fallacious analysis of literary 
history. The place to seek it will be in disorganized and 
ravaged Europe where the conditions of its production are 
present. 


SURREALISM AND FEDERICO GARCIA 


LORCA 
By. be HEN DIY 
THE work OF Federico Garcia Lorca, introduced into 
England in the late thirties and intended perhaps as a 
moral lesson in didacticism, has had quite a different 
influence. At its greatest, as in ““ The Poet in New York”’, 
of which a full translation is not yet available, it attacks 
the social structure of the West with the full fury of 
“romantic”’ feeling. 

To attempt to explain this away, it is maintained that 
here Lorca was least successful, and employed “ surrealist ”’ 
methods, possibly under the influence of his friend, Dali. 

In actual fact, as I shall try to show, Lorca evolved 
steadily all his life, and his later poems are no more 
“surrealist? than his earlier ones. They are simply the 
result, as perhaps the best surrealism is the result, of the 
impact of “ feeling ”’—that is, of the whole man—upon 
the society of uncontrolled industrialism. The new is 
simply informing the old. 

The opening of his poem “ The Spanish Civil Guard ”’ 
may serve as an illustration of this :— 

“They hide in their heads 
A vague astronomy 
Of shapeless pistols.” 

This imagery is daring, and recurs all through his work. 
Here it is the first declaration of war against the remnants 
of Spanish feudalism being assembled for the defence of a 
decadent capitalism—the first step in any fascism. 

Then again, there is the “ Song of the Flogged Gipsy ”, 
written as early as 1921 :— 

“Later in the night my mother 
Will wrap me in silver paper 
Civil Guard on your round 


Give me a sip of water 
Water with fishes and boats.” 
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This, says Arturo Barea, to the miners of the Asturias 
is stark realism. Whether it is stark realism, social realism 
or surrealism, is beside the point. It is essentially the same 
imagery as that of the later poems. Therefore the latter 
too are stark realism, or social realism, or surrealism, 
according to the poetic labels of the critic. 

In one of these, however, Lorca, plainly goes out of his 
way to reject the deliberate method of surrealism :— 


“What shall I do? Arrange the landscape ? 
Arrange loves, so that they shall become photos 
That they shall become chunks of wood and gushes of blood ? 
No, no: I denounce, 
I denounce the conspiracy 
Of these deserted offices 
Which transmit no agony...’ 


> 


This is obviously a direct reference to the surrealist 
technique of photo-montage, frottage, not to mention, 
perhaps the newer décolletage, which derives from the same 
psychological attitude as that which produces the files 
and “ offices which transmit no agony...” 

He denounces the whole conspiracy of silence. He 
speaks. He is not a surrealist, not a social realist, not an 
apocalyptic, but a Man. This is inexcusable. Man is not 
meant to live in his fulness in a world ever more totalitarian. 
The real totalitarian victory is in the mind, a barren waste- 
land of human power to exploit. This Lorca attacks :— 

“The cobras will hiss in the top stories 

And the stinging nettles will break up courtyards and terraces 


And the Stock Exchange will be a moss-grown pyramid 
And the creepers will come after the rifles . . .” 


He takes up his attitude. Are there any other volunteers ? 
The forces of reaction are as ready to silence them in 
England and America as they were ready in Spain. Even 
now they are attempting to make Poetry a Trade-Union. 

In fact therefore Lorca’s poetry—like the most spon- 
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taneous images in the surrealist movement, say certain 
work of Eluard—is the result of the impact of an organic 
way of living upon a society which is based upon the 
opposite—a mechanist way of living. It is romantic. It 
is a revolt against reason in so far as reason has become 
the tool of a social bias. This is why and how in the final 
issue the reactions of the German Irrational Revolution, 
and of the Russian, link up and are one with the best 
forces in England and America. Abuses apart, they all 
spring simply and essentially from the spirit rising in revolt 
against unguided industry, for unguided industry is mind- 
less, and mindlessness is nihilism, and nihilism is the Dark 
Night of the Soul, stopping short at the philosophy of 
despair implicit in Nietzsche. 

Poets who accept the machine uncritically, like Hart 
Crane and Vladimir Mayakovsky, are apt to fall prey to 
the chaos and despair involved in any such uncritical 
acceptance, and the psychological solution suggested may 
be suicide. Did not Spengler write The Suicide of the West? 
No, not quite, but he would like to, for what is it but his own 
spiritual suicide writ large ? 

Lorca, out of what some have been pleased to call 
“Invertebrate Spain ’’, rebelled not against the machine, 
but against uncritical acceptance of it. Spain had given him 
a sense of natural wellbeing, the organic lyricism of health 
which made his life a song, and he insisted on preserving 
it at precisely the moment when world Technics to use 
Spengler’s diseased term, were thrown into Spain to crush 
the life out of it. The Civil War was more than an anti- 
fascist fight: more than a war against reaction. Its roots 
stretched very far back indeed. It was an assertion of 
Spanish manhood. 

Lorca’s work implies the possibility of a society, 
industrial or no, planned in the interests of life: one in 
which progress will be not mechanical, as it has been— 
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vide the tyranny of the progress-chaser—but biological, 
as it has never been. 

Hence the “Cry to Rome—From the Top of the 
Chrysler Building”, a poem whose title at least, in its 
awareness of mass-suffering is reminiscent of Mayakovsky, 
in “ 150,000,000 Speak Through Me”. The masses, says 
Lorca :— 


“Must shout with so loud a voice 
That the cities tremble like little girls 
And the gaols of oil and music burst open 
Because we want our daily bread...” 


This is an example of what has been called obscure 
poetry, i.e. poetry with several meanings in one, often called 
the best type of poetry. Lorca is attempting to free people 
not only from hunger and external oppression but. from 
their own repressions: the “ gaols of oil and music’? are 
not only the real gaols, which at best are clumsy instruments 
of an outmoded conception of justice, but also the forces 
which hold imprisoned in the mind, “ oil’”—the sym- 
pathetic generosity, the dispassionate living and perhaps 
the mystic unctions—which make for social cohesion and 
dynamic stability—and “ music ”—the harmony which is 
the end of such social balance and coherent freedom. The 
revolution he advocates is thus a double one if necessary, 
inward and outward, and may be none at all are far as he 
is concerned, in proportion as it is resolved in his verse. 

Technically the influence which is perhaps most per- 
sistent in his work is that of his friend Manuel de Falla, 
who, because he wrote in the purer idiom of music, was 
more resonantly Spanish. From him Lorca learned much 
as to the orchestration typical of his verse. One aspect of 
this lies in the repetition of lines, seen most clearly in the 
well-known “‘ Lament for the Death of a Bullfighter ” :— 


“ At five in the afternoon 
It was at five sharp in the afternoon 
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A boy brought the white sheet 
At five in the afternoon .. .” 
or again in :— 
“T don’t want to see it ! 
Tell the moon to come 
For I don’t want to see the blood 
Of Ignacio on the sand.” 
and, a Spanish example this time :— 


** Lo demas era muerte y solo muerte 
a las cinco de la tarde.” 


Here we hear the click of the castanets in a Spanish gypsy 
song. The spontaneity of feeling, pure as the lyricism of 
music, which he: preserved until his death, zs music here. 
The Counterpoint is very: similar, and into it fit ‘even the 
pictorial-images, the white sheet and the boy; the moon, 
the blood and the sand, containing an implicit drama which 
appertains to counterpoint because it is presented but not 
stated. 

How much modern imagery owes to Spain! Much of 
Lorca is remote and beautiful as the paintings of Chirico 
and Picasso. The fire it contains is inherent in words and 
Spain’s tumultuous history. It can be no accident that in 
addition to such a wealth of modern imagery, Spain pro- 
vided the theatre for the “‘ Civil War ” of Fascist mechanics 
against the people. Tentatively, I suggest this took place 
because Spain has never been amenable to capitalist exploita- 
tion, preferring the organic life of sex and spirit. The 
Bull, now a European symbol, was long a Spanish one, 
alive in the minds of the Spanish people, to whom the 
conflict of the link between sex-tension and militarism 
was not unfamiliar. Thus Lorca’s Bullfighter, Ignacio 
Sancho Mejias, threatens to become a modern. myth, as 
significant as Don Juan, since Spain rose against the brutal 
instincts of Fascism before England. 

Lorca’s lyricism, however, became more and more 
deadened. More and more he had to fight against the 
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crippling psychic forces of which New York was to him 
merely the symbol. He struck deep, like a surgeon, or 
Picasso, with the sword of pitiless social analysis :— 
“Mas vale sollozar afilando la navaja 

oO asesinar a los perros en las alucinantescacerias 

que resistir en la madrugada 

los interminables trenes de leche, 

los interminables trenes de sangre, 

y los trenes de rosas maniatadas 

por los comerciantes de perfumes .. . 


39 


(“It is better to weep as you sharpen the knife 
or kill the dogs in a hunt that is hallucination 
than to suffer in the early morning 
the endless milk-trains 
the endless blood-trains 
and the trains of roses manacled 
by manufacturers of perfume . . .”) 

Not, you will notice, “ asesinar a perros,” which is “‘ to 
murder dogs”’, as some have it—watering down Lorca 
into imbecility—but “ asesinar a /os perros’, “ to kill the 
dogs ’’, a very different thing. 

Here again the imagery is brilliant and many-sided. 
The milk-trains in war-time become the blood-trains, 
ghastly and full of tragedy. They are also, more fancifully 
perhaps, the blood-vessels in the body, for Spain is a full- 
blooded country speaking its mind, where a man’s blood 
does not run in fearful grooves or predestined rails, and will 
not be “ railroaded”’. The trains of roses manacled assume 
therefore a dark undertone. They are the flesh and blood 
condemned to live and die at the will and behest of the 
tyranny of calculation and of profit. 

What is the significance for Europe of this poet? His 
work had its origin, according to Barea who is about the 
only critic available, in the “ haunting experience of defeat ”’ 
suftered by Spain in the 1890s, when she lost her overseas 
empire, and her hopes of a democratic republic. According 
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to this, it grew out of defeatism apparently, like Russian 
Communism perhaps, and for this reason our ingenuous 
native progressives in England have long since started an 
esoteric cult of defeatism, per se, ie. psychological de- 
featism. 

It is my own opinion that what Barea calls Spanish 
defeatism was a European phenomenon, and by no means 
entirely political, nor even spiritual. The fact of the 
matter is that what Tawney has termed the “ sickness of 
an acquisitive society ” is a real sickness with a biological 
basis and no other. Economic man is an abstraction and 
always was, but the life of Europe was based upon this 
abstraction. I hope Drucker is right and we have finished 
with him. Spain, which has had a more intense joy in life 
than fish-countries like England, felt the more keenly the 
physical poverty imposed from outside upon her people. 
Whispers of “ defeatism ”’ with all its implications of moral 
cowardice and whining treachery—side-issues both of them 
—are libels upon the Spanish Republic, and upon the poet 
who wrote :— 

“the gaols of oil and music burst open 
because we want our daily bread .. .” 

Of Franco, the self-appointed guardian louse of the last 
crumb of bread in a fascist cupboard, we will not speak, 
as it is impolitic. 

Lorca, however, was unpolitical. He had no time. As 
I have tried to show that his imagery was in a constant 
state of natural development, and read, not “ surrealist ”’, so 
now I should like to maintain that his views on society were 
not political but biological. 

In his poem on the Civil Guard, the horsemen with 
“ skulls of lead ” are not only the very concrete oppressors 
of freedom within the Republic, but equally the repressive 
forces of the unconscious of the people, which created 


them. The gypsies on the other hand are the inborn 
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innocence and natural liberty that must be recovered if the 
people are to live the natural lives they desire to 
live. 

I know the sneer of Hobbes regarding life in a state of 
nature, “nasty, brutish and short.’ Hobbes strangely 
never seemed to conceive of man as a natural being at all. 
This is an English fault. The state of nature we mean 
to-day, is the state of biological health. The économics 
we mean is the economics of welfare, not of wealth—which 
is only the means to welfare. Lorca subconsciously under- 
stood all this, which is why his work is “ non-political”. 

Europe to-day is surely in the same vertex as Spain, when 
people “had no urge to hear of their own miseries and 
sufferings, wrongs or rights, but delighted in discovering 
themselves, in exploring their feelings, faculties and tastes ’’. 
This discovery is nothing but the discovery of the natural 
man, to whom politics and the normal “job ”’ are as ersatz 
as spam. 

It is necessary to say all these things because in England 
writers who take up the same attitude are liable to be con- 
sidered in the words of Mr. Spender “ anarchists, pacifists 
and other outsiders”. I earnestly urge that, cad or no, 
Lorca was an outsider, and remind Mr. Spender of another 
phrase of his own: “ Poetry which is not written in order 
to advance any particular set of political opinions may yet 
be profoundly political.” This is very true. 

Lorca’s implied philosophy of the “natural man”, 
represented in the gypsy and constantly portrayed in his 
work, was not unknown in England, where its greatest 
exponent was D. H. Lawrence. Lawrence however could 
not, or would not, see that natural man in society, as did 
Lorca. Sex to him became a self-sufficient fetish, as it 
never did to Lorca. 

In “‘ Bodas de Sangre” we see more profoundly Lorca’s 


analysis of sex :— 
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“ Neighbours, with a knife, 
With a little knife, 
That hardly fills the hand... 
Hardly fills the hand 
And yet cuts keen 
Into the frightened flesh, 
And there stops, in the place 
Where bewildered trembles 
The dark root of the cry...” 

This, says Barea, describes, not the behaviour of people 
possessed by their blood code, but a ritual in which sex 
is possession of life and salvation from death. Still more 
is it a masterly illumination of the identity of sex and 
murder. 

The inhibition of the sexual impulse, therefore, or any 
form of its betrayal or denial, is conducive to violence and 
unrest, he says. This is brought out more clearly in another 
poem when he writes :— 

“There is no one who in giving a kiss 
Does not feel the smile of faceless people, 


No one who, touching a new-born child 
Can forget the motionless skulls of horses. 


Because the roses seek in the forehead 

A hard landscape of bone 

And the hands of men have no other meaning 
But to copy the roots underground.” 


(Song of the Clear Death.) 


The first two lines might be interpreted as simply aware- 
ness of the powers of generation, manifesting themselves 
not only in children, but in the changing masks of the 
human personality itself. The death is the death of the old 
man as well as so-called “ real” death. 

In the second two lines this is amplified, and the 
“ motionless skulls of horses” link up obviously with the 
Civil Guard, and so with repression of sex. 

Thus it can be seen that Lorca’s sexual teaching is 
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original and valuable in that he believes the source of 
violence to lie in its repression and denial. He also main- 
tains that physical death, dealt by the forces of oppression, 
arises out of refusal of spiritual death involved in love. 

It is a pity he did not carry this belief into the larger 
world represented by the Americas, so that at times that 
world seems almost to overwhelm him as it did Crane, 
because the solution is the same. 

He stood, not for his own “ Spanishness ’’, a ridiculous 
phrase in a world where every man is a kind of man, but 
for his manhood in a world that was making humanity 
impossible. His fight is ours. He is not an oddity any 
more than Walt Whitman is an American aberration. 

The later American poems, however, reveal in their titles 
a dark and growing morbidity, like the colours in the last 
pictures of Van Gogh in his madness. 

“Landscape of the Mass Which Vomits—Nightfall on 
Coney Island.” ‘‘ Landscape of the Mass Which Urinates 
—Nocturne of Battery Square.” Yet here too there is an 
undeniable brilliance, and it is not clear whether the 
morbidity is Lorca’s, or whether it belongs to the Masses. 
At times indeed he seems to be portraying a society turned 
inside out, one in which the suffering Masses themselves 
are nightmare manifestations of the unconscious common 
to us all, and the prisoners only of themselves, moving 
figures in a dark and vast delusion—for the mad—illusion, 
for the sane. There is no solution to this “ mire and death” 
but the growing consciousness that is Lorca’s “ death full 
of light ”, no amelioration perhaps but that of firm control 
of aggression and violence, imposed by technics, and the 
rationing of technical education itself—because it merely 
feeds the power complex in modern society. 

Otherwise Lorca’s own solution will inevitably be tried, 
the smashing of machines altogether in a revolt world-wide 
and with no name :— 
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“ |. This is the blood that comes, that will come 
Over the roofs and terraces, everywhere, 
To burn the chlorophyll of fair-haired women, 
To groan at the foot of beds, before sleepless basins, 
And to be shattered in a dawn of tobacco and vile brass.” 
(King of Harlem.) 
in the era of the political jitterbug. 

It has been said that Lorca all his life fought against 
death, and that he was absorbed by the idea of death. For 
this reason it is strange and frightening that he should have 
seen no way out of the morass but war and the death of 
cities. The fact is he accepted death, but like Rilke, and 
the Spaniards, and most individuals, he wanted his own 
death, not a death imposed on him by the forces of mass- 
death. He wanted the death that is life. He fled the death 
that is death. 

And he wanted the believers in violence and mass-death 
everywhere to be brought face to face with the logical 
result of their fascist creed :— 

“T want to see here the men with hard voices 
Those who break horses and harness the rivers 
The men whose skeleton crunches, who sing 
With a mouth full of sun and flint stone. 


Here I want to see them. Before this stone 

Before this body with broken reins, 

I want them to show me where there is a way out 
For this captain strapped down by death.” 

Sex and violence and death seem thus inextricably bound 
up in his poems, but sex is the symbol of life, the sup- 
pression of which brings violence the outcome of which is 
death, in the ultimate and absolute sense. In between these 
vast absolutes, are many deaths and many violences. The 
refusal of spiritual death has to be paid for with violence 
and physical death, like the refusal of love. ‘The sky 
has shores where to avoid life, and certain bodies must 
not repeat themselves in the dawn.” In that final absolute 
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sense, Lorca does not either accept or believe in death. 
Personal survival here is a meaningless term. He was 
not concerned over personal survival. He was a man 
who had learned to die as a man, but his love of life and of 
his friends stretched out over death and defied it as a 
final answer to life. 

How could he do otherwise? The friends of Death in 
life, were the Civil Guard: the friends of Death in life 
were his assassins. 

They would not, do not, understand his valedictory :— 

“TI want to sleep for a while, 
For a while, a minute, a century, 
But all shall know that I have not died, 
That there is a stable of gold on my lips, 
That I am the little friend of the West Wind, 
That I am the giant shadow of my tears... 


o> 


WHY IS IT MARIUS?! 


AT EVENING WHEN a lamp is lit 

a child called in a curtain drawn 

this soldier (strange word: soldier) 
seeing it sees something else again. 

Why is it Marius who lights the lamp ? 


Why is it Marius and the morning comes 
the quiet reasonable morning 

.as though for me (a stranger) 

all homely pictures no matter what 
opened suddenly on that other one. 
Upon an arbor overlooking olive 
orange and vine and storied villas 
with their dooryard animals. 

A man sits there (myself ?) 

his face shining from the sea’s surface 
where lies a sailboat far below. 

His mind too might sail any place 

yet does not go. Here is the bread 

the oil the milk the wine, 

a freshened altar and the observances. 


But now a procession starts 
which finally shall bring me home 
though its goal is a sacred grove 
and mine is a soldier’s camp 
down this dusty road in the darkness. 
Marius—the lamp 1 


WILLIAM JUSTEMA 


1 Pater’s hero. 


DAFT JENNY 
By WILLIAM MONTGOMERIE 
DAVID WALKED uP Dalmarnock Street in a very stilted 
manner, head down, left foot in a space, right foot on a 
line, left foot in a space, right foot on a line, saying the 
thyme over and over to himself under his breath, 
emphasizing the accents :— 
Fraser’s sausages are the best, 
In your belly they do rest ; 
Simpson’s sausages are the worst, 
In your belly they do burst. 

He knew that if he could say the rhyme five times 
before reaching the draper’s shop at the corner he would 
be lucky, and if he could reach it before the tramcar coming 
up the road stopped at the tramstop he would be doubly so. 
The tramcar unluckily stopped just as he reached the 
factor’s office, but he was able to say the lines seven times 
and a half. 

Then he ran round the corner to Fraser’s ham-shop 
in Great Eastern Road. Daft Jenny was already in the 
shop, waiting patiently three yards away from the counter, 
holding her infant in a green plaid wrapped also round 
herself, as if the small sleeping face were another pale bud 
on the same green stem. The boy gazed at them intently, 
puzzled by a mother and child without a father. 

Three weeks ago he had passed Jenny. She was walking 
along the pavement near the tenement wall, as if afraid of 
leaving the shadow of it. There was no infant then, but 
the same green plaid sheathed her forehead and cheeks, 
crossed below her chin, and was clutched in both her 
hidden hands. Underneath her shapeless grey skirt she 
walked on the outsides of her feet, so worn were the heels 
of her black boots. David had called after her : 

“Jenny! Jenny! Jenny!” 

But when she turned slowly round and looked at him 
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the sadness in her dark eyes had made him ashamed, so 
that when he heard other boys calling after her he repeated 
to them his mother’s words. 

“ Leave her alone ! She’s harmless.” 

The manager of the shop, a stout man in white overalls, 
served him first, pulling the heavy round of bacon from 
the row of hams on the shelf at the back of the window. 
David liked to watch him unspike the bacon from its 
handled board, remove the enamelled price ticket and the 
label with ‘“‘ Delicious”’ in black letters; to listen to 
the wheep-wheep of the broad hamknife on the whetting 
steel hanging, when not in use, from the man’s belt, and 
the hiss of its edge keenly cutting the thin slices that fell 
one by one on the greaseproof paper. The man’s eyes 
rested once or twice on Daft Jenny. He lifted a hambone 
from the counter, wrapped it up in paper, and laid it 
without a word beside the quarter pound of funeral ham 
his girl assistant was preparing for Jenny. The girl nodded 
slightly, and placed the two packages together on the 
front of the counter. 

Then she walked round the end of the counter and raised 
the edge of the plaid from the infant’s forehead. The 
other girl followed her, and the two of them peered together 
at the sleeping child. 

“ I wonder where you come from ?.”’ said the second girl. 
It was a rhetorical question, and she expected no answer. 

“ Ah dinny ken,” said Daft Jenny. 

The manager began to cough, and coughed so long 
that he recovered only when Jenny had put out her white 
hand with the blue veins and clutched the two packages 
from the girl who had picked them off the counter, with- 
drawn her hand under the plaid like a small carnivorous 
animal retreating into its burrow, and left the shop. 

David saw that the man’s face was wet with tears, yet 


he was laughing. 
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“ Ah dinny ken,” said the man. 

“It’s a crying shame,” said the girl who had wrapped 
up Jenny’s ham, and she was smiling. 

“I’m crying,” said the manager, wiping his eyes with 
his wrist, for his fingers were greasy from the bacon 
slices he arranged neatly on the paper. Then he pushed 
the paper package across the counter, and dropped David’s 
half-crown into the till. 

“ He should get ten years,” said the other girl. 

“He should be made to marry her,” said the first one. 

“A life sentence,” said the manager, spiking the boiled 
bacon on its board, and sticking on a new word “ Super- 
fine” instead of the one he had taken off. 

“Up ye go!” he said, heaving the heavy board up 
to the gap in the row of hams in the window. 

“I wonder who he is,” said one girl, as if she were 
trying to identify the accused in a line of men stretching 
from the door of the shop to the end counter. 

“Ah dinny ken,” said the manager, emphasizing the 
first word. Then he looked at David who was still standing 
there. 

“What do you want, sonny?” The three of them 
looked at the boy, as if he had overheard something he 
shouldn’t have heard. 

“ You've forgotten my change,” said David. 

“So I have,” said the man, finding it on the edge of 
the counter. 

David told the story to nobody, but turned it over and 
over in his mind. He felt that he had learned something 
new about adult life, but was not quite sure how much. 

“Daft Jenny’s got a baby,” said his mother to his 
father a few days later, and his father said the same thing 
as the girl in Fraser’s. 

“‘T wonder who he is.” 

He said it in the same tone as the girl in the hamshop, 
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and very slowly, as if he were looking into his mind at all 
the men in the district. 

“1 can’t understand some men,” said his mother, and 
then his father looked at his mother, and nodded slightly 
in David’s direction. They changed the subject. 

This knowledge that there were things they did not 
tell him, nor even discuss in his presence, planted in the 
boy’s mind one very curious illusion which, because of 
the limitation of his experience, he could neither prove nor 
disprove. 

“Suppose my father and mother are German spies. 
They wouldn’t tell me. Suppose my father is a German 
spy. Maybe he wouldn’t tell even my mother.” | 

He couldn’t ask them, because they would either refuse 
to tell him or, if they were not German spies, they would 
only laugh at his silly notions. The boy could think of no 
way out of the suspicion, except by watching them very 
carefully in case they would give themselves away by some 
chance remark, but they never did. 

When David met Jenny next she had no infant, and no 
green plaid. Her arms were folded under her breast as 
if she did not know what else to do with them. She was 
walking along close to the tenement wall, and anyone 
looking out from behind the lace curtains of the ground- 
floor windows of the tenements would not have seen her 
eyes, nor did she look into the face of anyone who passed. 
Perhaps her head was a little more bowed than usual as 
though she were looking for something on the ground 
or at the bottom of her own mind. 

David’s mother heard in the grocer’s that detectives 
had called at Jenny’s home and questioned her about 
her baby, but all she had answered had been: 

“ Ah dinny ken.” 

“It wiz better deed onywey,”’ was the general verdict. 

Daft Rab brought the news that they were dragging 


> 
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the river, “ wi’ boats, an’ ropes, an’ a’thing.” He stopped 
everyone he knew, or half-recognized, and told them in 
broken phrases that were always difficult to understand. 
David heard the rumour, and went down in the evening 
to the River Clyde, past the place where the gambling 
school met on the coup near the fever hospital. There 
was a boat he had never seen before, moored across the 
river to a new post. He looked into the water as if he 
might see something where the police had failed. 

‘A young man, wearing a brown muffler, came along 
the path at the top of the high riverbank, carrying a young 
white dog. He laid it down on the greasy grass very 
carefully, and when David looked at the animal he saw 
that its hind legs were broken. Then the man took a 
brick from under his oxter, and a hank of string from 
a pocket of his blue serge suit, tied the string twice round 
the brick with a firm knot, and twice round the dog’s 
neck. He looked at David and said : 

“Ah canny dae onythin’ else wi’ him. Can ah?” He 
stroked the animals head, and it licked his hand. Very 
gently he picked up the dog and the brick together, and 
threw them into the air. They swung round each other 
as they rose, and fell to strike the water together. The 
brick sank first and dragged the white terrier head first 
to the bottom, where it swayed like a pale green weed 
anchored to the ground, its broken hind legs pointing 
upward to the light and air, its forefeet pawing blindly 
down. 


THE PANTOMIME 
By MONICA STIRLING 


WHENEVER THE WEATHER was fine the patients were wheeled 
into the open; all except two of them. These were Guy 
Doumerge, a young French pilot, and Milan Curcin, a 
middle-aged Yugoslav sailor. Both were so badly wounded 
that it was apparent even to themselves that their deaths 
were likely to take place soon. 

Although they had met for the first time in hospital the 
two men had already become friends rather than acquaint- 
ances, each preferring the other to his alternative neighbour 
and finding in the inadequately sunlit afternoons when they 
had the ward to themselves an opportunity to talk with 
an intimacy encouraged by the acknowledged immanence 
of death. 

It was sympathy of temperament rather than com- 
munity of interests that made a bond between them, for 
their pre-war experiences had little similarity. 

Guy’s life had until the war been of orderliness and 
industry all compact, and his belief in the value of these 
two qualities was so intrinsic a part of his nature that despite 
the events of the past four years he still had a virtuous and 
gently nurtured child’s horrified disbelief in the injustice 
and violence now encompassing him: he often felt either 
that there must be some reasonable explanation that had 
hitherto escaped him or that he would presently wake to 
find the war had been a dream. 

His father, a professional soldier, had been killed in 
1918, and his mother had spent the years that followed 
trying to prevent her two children sensing that the texture 
of their life was poorer than it ought to have been. The 
elder child, Emmanuele, had been educated at the famous 
school for the daughters of holders of the Legion 
d’Honneur; the younger, Guy, at the Lycée Louis-le 
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Grand. Both had, by anxious striving, done well at school, 
but when the 1939 war broke out Emmanuele, then studying 
science under Madame Curie’s elder daughter, became a 
nurse and Guy, regretfully but with no doubts as to his 
duty, left the Sorbonne for the army ; and, fortunately for 
their peace of mind, this incapacity to doubt the nature of 
their duty, to which their mother’s account of their father’s 
life and death had committed them, survived even defeat ; 
and in the autumn of 1940 they both set out to be finished 
abroad. 

Like many of their contemporaries they found the 
moving accidents by flood and field which they suffered 
so unlike anything they had been taught to expect that after 
they had been in England a few weeks they almost ceased 
to believe in them. 

But when, soon after this, Emmanuele was killed in an 
air raid on London, it seemed to Guy that his private life 
could scarcely become grimmer. He continued to apply 
himself to his work with the steady devotion now habitual 
to him, but his youthful taste for its adventurous element 
completely left him. 

Despite his extreme lack of expansiveness Guy was 
popular with his comrades. They had for him the regard 
appropriate to a mascot: three times he had his aeroplane 
badly mauled but brought it safely home, his crew un- 
harmed. On the first occasion he broke his ankle getting out 
of the aeroplane; on the second his left arm was slightly 
burnt; on the third, he sustained half a dozen bruises. 
But in the autumn of 1943, he was shot down with more 
disastrous results, which was why he now lay, weak but 
clear headed, with one leg amputated, the other in an 
appalling condition, and both arms severely burnt. 

Having shown remarkable powers of physical endurance, 
he was admired by everyone in the hospital; but as he 
was just too young for suffering to have induced the 
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reassumption of childishness that made so many of the sick 
men endearing, the nurses found it difficult to joke with him 
in the traditional manner. The only person who fully 
understood the French boy’s state of mind was the Yugo- 
slav sailor beside him. For he, having had a beneficially 
adventurous life, perceived Guy to be struggling not only 
with physical pain but with intense disappointment at the 
emptiness of the short life he was about to leave. In conse- 
quence he allowed the boy to persuade him to tell again and 
again the story of his own remarkable life. 

Born a Slav subject of the Austro-Hungarian empire, 
Milan had had little real choice as to his profession. Like 
most of the more intellectual of his compatriots he had 
entered the church, hoping to find in its nominal inter- 
nationalism some alleviation of the alien nationalism en- 
compassing him. But as this hope was unconscious, and his 
natural piety strong, he had been able to fulfill his priestly 
functions with sincerity as well as efficiency. 

But it was when the Empire disintegrated that his first 
great moment occurred—and with a boy’s excitement 
Milan told Guy of how one day a gypsy had run into his 
village presbytery saying ““ The Emperor has gone”; of 
how, as if by magic, the five thousand souls who made up 
the population of the village sensed what was happening and, 
committing themselves to anarchy, began to loot; of how 
they rushed, fluid and inexorable as the sea, from shop to 
house and from house to shop; of how they would have 
wrecked the presbytery had not Milan happened to own a 
machine gun which he had bought for a piece of bread 
from a party of deserters; and of how with this gun, three 
rounds of ammunition, and the help of two boys even 
younger than himself—Slav soldiers still wearing tattered 
Austrian uniforms—Milan had encircled his village with 
peace. Setting up their gun in the market place, Milan and 
his two friends fired the first round of ammunition. Rat 
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tat tat tat. Unaware that this sound had only symbolic 
value the peasants ceased looting and returned to their 
homes. Scarcely had they done so when another gypsy 
brought news that Imperial troops were advancing on the 
eas Firing the second round of ammunition, Milan 
answered firmly: “ Tell them we are waiting for them.” 
The Imperial troops did not come. And for six months 
the young priest kept his village contentedly free from 
bloodshed—until the happy day when the first Yugoslav 
government came into being and was able to tend its own. 
“ By this time,” said Milan, with a naive pride extremely 
touching in so good and wise a man, “I had increased my 
army. We were no longer three. We were twenty- 
four.” 

But though every detail of Milan’s improbable sounding 
adventures gave Guy intense vicarious pleasure, it was the 
Yugoslav’s account of his paradisiacal student days in Paris 
that made the boy pale, tremble, and at last turn away to 
hide his tears. 

Knowing that one of the first needs of grief is not to be 
soothed, but to be recognized as legitimate, Milan said 
quickly : 

“T know, little one. I know. There is so much you have 
missed and will never have that there is nothing an older 
one can say: nothing that would not be pretentious. But 
consolation apart—in this war at least you have done 
bravely, do you not think? No one could have expected 
more of one life.” 

“ Thank you,” stammered Guy. “ Perhaps not. Not 
more. But something different. 1 expected something 
different—of myself, I mean. You see.-.. you see... 
when you talk... when you talk...I can see you— 
younger than I am now, standing in the market place 
absurd and gallant with your one gun and your two boys— 
but more than absurd and gallant. Much more. Because 
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you were a priest fulfilling his function. You did not let 
events deflect you from your vocation: you had five 
thousand individuals in your charge—and you did not let 
life intimidate you into choosing death. And now though 
you are dying before you are old you can look back—” 
Guy’s eyes began to glitter feverishly— “ you can look back 
and say to yourself that whatever else there has been in 
your life of disappointment there was a moment when 
you had five thousand individuals in your charge and it 
was as if you went to each one and made him a present 
of his future. And since you are a priest that means that 
you can feel there was, at least, one moment when you 
fulfilled your destiny.”’ 

It was so apparent that Guy was deriving needed 
sustenance from the thought that someone of his acquaint- 
ance had known consummation that Milan refrained from 
telling the boy that he had for years bitterly regretted his 
precipitate choice of profession,. for years been bitterly 
afflicted by his longing to marry a Serbian girl whom he 
had met too late. Instead he nodded gravely and said : 

“ But you, little one—did you not for a moment fulfil 
your destiny when you escaped to fight ?”’ 

“No,” said Guy, softly but firmly. “ Ohno. And Iam 
not being modest when I say that. Only truthful. I did 
what was right, yes. But it was—as it were, outside my 
part. Because I wasn’t made for great adventures as you 
were, but for a modest existence: to do my job, to fulfill 
my responsibilities towards my family, and to marry a girl 
I loved and who loved me, and have children. That above 
all. Above all. I have never had casual love affairs. Because 
I wanted when I married to love once and for all. And 
now I am dying. And I have never even glimpsed my 
destiny, let alone fulfilled it. 


“ And—you regret the ‘ casual love affairs’ you might 
have had ?” 
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“Yes...no...oh I don’t know—only that I regret 
love.” 

“ Now then !”’ called the kind, undiffident voice of the 
youngest nurse. “ What’s all this? You two are as bad 
as a couple of old women for gossiping. You mustn’t tire 
yourselves out, you know. You don’t want to miss the 
pantomime, do you?” 

Neither Guy nor Milan knew the meaning of the word 
pantomime, so the nurse had to explain it, which she did 
with many exclamations of disbelief at their not knowing 
what everyone else in the hospital had known for weeks : 
that to-morrow afternoon some actors and actresses froma 
near-by repertory theatre were coming to perform their 
Christmas play to the wounded. 

“But that is most kind,” said Milan with enthusiasm. 
“And most right—that we should be initiated into the 
folklore of our allies.” 

“ That’s right,’’ said the nurse, who did not know what 
he was talking about, but being unaware of her ignorance 
was untroubled by it. “ That’s right. We’ve fixed up a 
sort of platform in the lecture room. So you'll both be 
able to go—if you behave yourselves and sleep well to- 
night.” She was a good-hearted girl, and thought that it 
gave wounded men courage if one pretended that eating 
and sleeping, living and dying, were alike processes under 
their own control, And in many cases she was right. 

As soon as the men had been taken into the lecture room 
they began to create an atmosphere of disproportionate 
excitement like that often found at school plays. The actors 
had arrived more than an hour ago. They were for the 
most part very young, and the classically student-like air of 
their bright, eccentric clothes, the absorption in their tasks 
that one and all displayed, and the remoteness of these 
tasks from the recent experiences of the attendant soldiers, 
many of whom were, and knew themselves to be, engaged 
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in a doomed struggle with death—all this reminded Milan 
of the arrival of the players in Hamlet. Every now and 
again a sound of hammering came from behind the im- 
provised curtain, and once or twice a long-legged girl in 
green trousers came into the auditorium and began to 
monkey with lamps and wires. 

At last a heavy silence fell. Then from a gramophone 
behind the stage came the sound of Tchaikowsky’s Sleeping 
Beauty Waltz. 

The curtains drew jerkily apart, and a very young girl 
dressed in white tulle and rather badly made-up, waved a 
papier maché wand and announced that she was the Fairy 
Queen and was-about to reveal the true story of the Sleeping 
Beauty. 

Few of the men in that audience had visited a theatre for 
months ; many had never done so; and as the grave and 
lovely fairy story was unfolded, with its traditional comple- 
ment of slapstick comedy, they gradually forgot the crude- 
ness of much of the performance and saw only the ingenuity 
and wish to please of the young artists; until at last the 
reactions of everyone in the hall were dovetailed in the 
beautiful pattern of giving and receiving pleasure. 

In the case of Guy and Milan this pleasure was increased 
by the admixture of exoticism the entertainment had for 
them and Guy, who was extremely fond of the theatre, was 
in a peculiarly receptive mood when the moment came for 
the Sleeping Beauty’s rescuer to make his first appearance. 

Being ignorant of the traditions of English pantomime, 
Guy was taken completely by surprise when, a fanfare of 
trumpets having announced the prince’s presence, the 
black velvet curtains at the back of the stage parted and 
revealed a shaft of light in which stood, very still, a young 
girl who seemed to him the embodied vision of the brightest 
dream which like a dawn heralds the day of life. 

She was very slender and long-legged—so much so 
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that Guy’s English neighbour hissed appreciatively through 
a broken tooth: “Gor blimey, ’er legs come out of ’er 
neck they do an’ all’’—and her white satin suit and the 
way in which her short black hair curled all over her head 
gave her the look of a Renaissance page boy. But what 
charmed Guy most was the mingled simplicity and diffidence 
with which she eliminated both sentimentality and facetious- 
ness from her part, substituting a lyrical solemnity 
entirely appropriate to a child’s conception of a fairy 
prince. 

Towards the end of the play the Dame came down to 
the footlights and with the exquisite irrelevance that is an 
integral part of pantomimes asked the audience to join in 
the chorus of Every Nice Girl Loves a Sailor. To Milan 
there was something very moving in the spectacle of young 
wounded men singing with innocent lustiness a song so 
naively evocative of the sweet, crude pleasures for which 
many of them were now permanently unfitted. Noticing 
that Guy was not singing, and wondering if the boy shared 
his emotion, Milan tried to give him a smile of encourage- 
ment and, as if he had been waiting for this signal, Guy 
jerked his head further round and whispered : 

‘* Please—please ask Nurse if She could come and speak 
to us afterwards.” 

“She?” Milan raised the black shrubs he called his 
eyebrows. ‘“‘ Which she?” 

Which she ? Which she ! Once again Guy felt as he had 
used to do when young: scarcely able to believe in the 
imbecility around him—imbecility whose gratuitous yet 
wilful nature had once been as clear to him as the no longer 
apparent fact that black was black and white white, and two 
rights don’t make a wrong. And because he was back in 
this young, intolerant world his eyes became brighter and 
his voice clearer and there was a note of happiness in his 
exasperated : 
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“ Which she? Why, you sacred species of imbecile 
—which she do you suppose? The Prince—of 
course.” 

“ Ah ha. The little one with the so delicate face? Now 
myself I prefer the Princess. A delightful young person. 
And so blonde.” 

So blonde! Guy looked at his friend coldly, and as he 
did so there came into his mind the priest who had pre- 
pared him for his first communion : a foolish man addicted 
to saying, “‘ And now my young friend—if you will permit 
me to descend for a moment from the sublime to the 
ridiculous.”’ So blonde indeed ! 

“Really ?’? murmured Guy haughtily. Then, less 
haughtily, “‘ You will ask, Milan ?”’ 

“IT will ask,” said Milan, smiling with his lips. 

Although the Yugoslav was a favourite with the nurse, 
she looked doubtful when he made his request and tried to 
put him off by saying that the actors must have tea before 
catching their train. This was not the real reason for her 
hesitation: a pure hearted, phlegmatic girl who after four 
years of war still considered all diseases to be entirely 
physical, she divided the world into two classes: patients 
and visitors—and thought the latter class a pity. 

“Oh come, Nurse,” said Milan. “‘ Please. There’s a dear 
soul. I knew Miss Litton in Yugoslavia. Her family were 
friends of mine. And it is not often that I have a chance to 
meet someone from my country.” 

“W—ell...” began the nurse; then, remembering 
that Milan was a very religious man and might therefore 
be supposed unable to tell a lie (she herself was staunch 
Unitarian and never lied on purpose), she gave a small 
sigh and went to find the actress. 

Nora Litton showed no surprise at the nurse’s story, 
partly because she was not in the habit of showing her 
feelings except when acting, and partly because the war 
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had introduced such chaos into her private life that her 
capacity for surprise was almost exhausted. 

“ Do you want me to come at once? Or shall I get 
changed? I shan’t be a minute.” 

“ Oh I should come as you are. He'll like to see your 
costume,” said the nurse, who had been surprised to find 
the white satin and tinsel very tawdry looking near to. 

““ How good of you to come, Mademoiselle,” said Milan, 
when the nurse at last brought Nora to his bedside. “‘ How 
most good.” Then, moving his eyebrows up and down, 
“And now what about a cup of your national drink? 
Please nurse ! Just one cup. For Miss Litton. No, no. 
You're not to say ‘ Suppose’ ’’—he mimicked the nurse 
with skill—‘‘ ‘ Suppose everyone were to ask for tea at all 
hours.’ Everyone wouldn’t. Come, nurse. Or I shall 
think you are in the pay of Hitler.”’ 

This being the regulation tone for the cajoling of hospital 
staff by military patients, the nurse at once smiled and left 
them. 

After she had gone no one spoke for a moment. Then 
Nora awkwardly shifted her inconsiderable weight from one 
foot to the other, gave a shy quick smile, and said severely : 

“T’ve never been to Yugoslavia, you know.” 

“ Oh. That is a pity.”’ Milan made a grimace that would 
have been helpful to Walt Disney. “‘ You must come after 
the war.” 

So remote and unreal did After The War seem to both 
of them that neither felt it necessary to qualify the apparently 
inane optimism of this remark. Instead : 

“I should like to,”’ said Nora in the voice of a polite 
child. ‘“ Very much.” 

There was another pause. 

Then Nora gave a little tug at her unwrinkled tights, 
ran the tip of her tongue over her pale delicate lips, and 
said Mma Wellcpanuwellean 14 


D 
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“ You will please forgive me,” said Milan. “It was the 
only way to get njirse to agree to fetch you. And my 
young friend here wished so much to make your acquaint- 
ance. Guy Goumerge is his name. And he is a French 
aviator.” 

“ Oh...” she turned from the benevolently wild-looking 
Slav to the pale, composed French boy. “‘ Oh...” then, 
the shyness that always overcame her when she found 
herself with non-stage people suddenly making it impossible 
for her to shake hands in a conventional ‘way, she whispered, 
 hul-lo.” 

Her childishness gave Guy confidence, and a little 
colour came into his cheeks as he laughed and said 
 hul-lo.”’ 

She was older than he had supposed when he saw her 
on the stage; and though her face was as lovely near to, it 
was very pale, and fatigue had drawn little lines as fine as 
creases in tissue paper around her large grey eyes and small 
nervous mouth. But the elusive, childlike quality that had 
entranced him on the stage was still pronounced, and Guy’s 
voice faltered as he said, mouthing the foreign words as 
he had not done since his first months in England, 

“T...I saw you act just now, Mademoiselle.” 

“Did yout! 

“Yes. I thought you were beautiful.” 

“ Thank you. I... it’s a good version really, don’t you 
think ?”’ 

SrPardoniess 

“ A good version of The Sleeping Beauty.” 

“Ah. Yes. Indeed, yes.” 

They stared at each other. 

Since he came to England the French boy had known 
only one way to prevent his longing for his home under- 
mining his capacity for daily life: not to think of home. 
But now, in the presence of this shy, weary little foreign 
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actress with whom he had fallen passionately in love, his 
whole being was suffused with nostalgia. Forgetting that 
it was unlikely he would ever have met her in France he 
thought of the joy he would have known in showing her 
Paris and the lovely country around the village on the 
Loire where he and his mother, now starving, and his 
sister, now dead, had once been used to spend their sweetly 
tranquil summer holidays ; he thought of the affection his 
mother and sister would have felt for his wife—and as the 
beautiful word wife ran along the edge of his thought like 
flame along a sheet of paper he became possessed by the 
conviction that Nora must know his feelings, and share 
them. And he began to tremble. Until suddenly a bell, 
clanging down a distant corridor, reminded him that he 
was in a foreign hospital, that he was dying, that he was a 
sick looking boy who would never be a healthy looking 
man, and that tremble though he might, no woman would 
ever tremble beneath his gaze unless from compassion. 
And his eyes filled with tears and be began to stutter. 
Then, seeing the heavy gold ring upon her finger. 

““ But—you are married ?”’ 

She shook her head. “I was.” 

“ Oh.” Quickly recognizing the need for sympathy, 
it was Milan who spoke. “Iam so sorry. The war?” 

She nodded. Then: “No. I mean, yes. In a way.” 
Then she looked at them as if she had suddenly remembered 
something disturbing of which she ought to have thought 
before: ‘‘ He was a German.” 

“‘ My dear.’ Milan held out his sound hand. “ He died 
in Germany ?”’ 

““No. In the Isle of Man. Of pneumonia. In 1940. 
He was a refugee.” Seeing the expression on Guy’s face, 
she went close to him, took his hand, and said quietly, 

“ My mother was French.” 

“Was she? Was she? Suddenly his awareness of life 
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slipping away overcame his awareness of Milan’s presence, 
and Guy clutched her thin hand and whispered : 

“T love you. Oh, I love you. I mean,” painfully, “I 
could have loved you.” 

“1 know.” And her eyes filled with tears, and she bent 
and kissed him on the lips. “ I could have loved you too.” 

And as Nora and Guy gazed at each other, and: Milan 
gazed at Nora, the eyes of all three saw something that did 
not exist. For the English girl was gazing not at Guy but 
at the dead German she had loved: not at Guy, but at a 
foreigner whose dying hour was lonely ; and the Yugoslav 
was gazing not at Nora but at the Serbian girl he might 
have loved years ago: not at Nora, but at his defeated past ; 
and the French boy was gazing not at Nora but at the girl 
he might have loved years hence: not at Nora, but at his 
murdered future, at the destiny of which he was not after 
all to take his leave without catching a glimpse. 
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SING HIGH! SING LOW!  Osserr SitTwWELL. 
Macmillan. ros. 6d. 
A LETTER TO MY SON. Sir OsBERT SITWELL. Home 
and Van Thal. 3s. 6d. 
FOR THE SAKE of the author, I could wish that a better 
than myself were reviewing these books ; but my pleasure 
in them is such that it would be penance not to give 
voice to my gratitude. When the war is over, few writers 
will be found to have done more to sustain and stimulate 
us than Sir Osbert, and this by the continued exercise 
of a spirit and style which in neither case is it too 
much to call noble. 

In A Letter To My Son he addresses the imaginary 
recipient primarily on his future as an artist, but this 
entails outlining, with wit as well as with pitying wisdom, 
the world in which he will find himself. Sir Osbert is not 
content to leave it at that, but derives it as well from present 
conditions, in turn evolved from that previous “ Great 
Interruption ’’—* the First War to End Wars.”’ In con- 
sequence, and owing to the lithe quality of his mind, there 
is hardly a problem that besets us that is not succinctly 
analysed and, short as the book is, hardly a question of 
to-day that is not lucidly answered, in a way that should 
put to shame the majority of those prolific professional 
political writers who attempt to hide their own muddledness 
by confusing the public, with involved obscuring of the 
obvious. On every page of 4 Letter To My Son there is 
enlightenment. There are also great love, understanding, 
and a courage whose strength is its unostentatious deter- 
mination. There will be many in the future, as there are 
now, to benefit from this inspiring work—not only in 
the good it will do to themselves, but in the example it is 
of an expression of faith and confidence from one of the 
few great minds now among us—a mind bent, it may be 
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observed, on making life not more difficult but easier for 
others. 

Several of the subjects he treats of in the Lester recur 
in the volume of essays, Sing High! Sing Low/ Here 
the author is, on the whole, less grave in mood, and to 
open this book is like waking in dark winter on to one of 
those spring mornings which already seem to have summer 
in them. He leads us bewitchingly, in unmatched prose, 
through the orchards of Prince Pu-Ru, at a garden party 
given in April, 1934, to observe the crab-apple trees in 
bloom. From this to Guatemala (of which my readers 
will recognize Still Life; Box and Bottle) or to a picnic 
‘on a waterless rock in the very middle of the Atlantic ’’, 
which was as “a bourne, indeed, from which, very nearly 
no traveller returned”?; to Badminton, and thence to 
Italy, following the art-treasures of the third Duke of 
Beaufort, and the strange career of Mr. Philips—a master- 
piece of detection in unusual setting. You may, for the 
riches of the book are great, “‘ see’ the art of Rowlandson 
and of Tchelitchew; be asked, or beguiled, to consider, 
in The Eye Within The Ear, poets and painters as counter- 
parts, and listen to a brilliant plea for saving the old school 
tie or a tirade against that Conspiracy of Dwarfs which 
in nearly all matters of public furnishing, compels those 
of normal height to spend a large part of their lives doubled 
up; and, from the essay on London, you may return to 
our capital, knowing and loving it better for the picture 
of it which Sir Osbert has ranged beside those earlier left 
us by other great writers. Here, too, there echoes in our 
ears, as in the Lezzer, the wisdom we wait for and which 
few others give; “we should not plan to see too 
much of the sky or it will fall on us in rain and snow and - 
soot... if you open up a vista of St. Paul’s what you will 
see will not be St. Paul’s but more fog and, perhaps, a 
policeman.” ROBERT HERRING 
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THE HOUSE IN THE PARK. F. D. Ommanney. 

Longmans. Ios. 6d. 

DR. OMMANNEY, AUTHOR of North Cape and South Latitude, 
now voyages in search of the spiritual landmarks of 
suburbia. For services to natural history his great grand- 
father, Richard Owen, received life tenure of a house 
overlooking Richmond round pond. Its personality and 
Victorian presences provide the still centre in this sensitive 
survey of a boyhood bordering on two worlds. 

Ommanney was born into a world of gentlefolk, whose 
influence, caste, and professional privilege were already 
obsolescent, but whose class-consciousness remained as 
exclusive as their tastes were expensive. He grew up into 
a world of “ ungentlemanly competition ”, where knowing 
the right people and always doing the thing no longer 
assured entry to a prosperous career. The deterioration 
of society, which his elders diagnosed in consequence, 
the author is now inclined to echo, seeing “a decline of 
values everywhere since they were pushed off their 
pedestals ”’. 

This atavistic regard for his family tradition is offset 
by Ommanney’s critical distaste for his school days. The 
bulk of the book concerns his apathy, loneliness, and 
unrelieved mediocrity at private, prep, and public schools 
up to the end of last war. He appears to have contrived 
wonderfully well to be idle without sports, but without 
Dr. Johnson’s excuse. Masters and boys figure more 
often as tormentors than as mentors and friends. Equally 
unattracted by cricket, chapel, or the evolution of an officer 
cadet, he finds early solace in literature. Writing is to 
become chief expression of that inward happiness, which 
despite so many growing pains subtly pervades the book. 

Dr. Ommanney’s style is attuned to his theme. The 
felling of a great Scots fir, when the house in the park 
reverts to Crown ownership, has for him the poignancy 
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of the passing of the old order. With it, he writes, “a 
hundred years of patient growth, a miracle of grace and 
beauty, a benediction of lovely scents and solemn melodies 
has been laid low”’. ALAN WALBANK 


THE SPINNERS OF SILK. Hsiao Cu’1en. Allen and 

Unwin. 6s. 

Hsiao Cn’lEN’s stories illustrate a development in the 
art of the short piece which will, I believe, come to exercise 
a growing influence on writers of at least the Asiatic 
countries. For the tradition they came from has, already 
in the course of the last quarter of a century, developed 
certain characteristics which are of lasting value. Apparently 
born out of a revolt against classical literature, the short 
story in the modern vernacular Pai Hwa consciously or 
unconsciously retains the rhythm of the classical poem 
and its winged realism: a number of matter of fact, earthy 
statements are suddenly lifted by a metaphor, illuminated, 
as it were, by a lightning stroke, so that the whole world 
glows in spite of its sordidness and filth. The earthiness 
of the contemporary Chinese story may derive from the 
old folk novel to which men like Lu Hsun turned for 
inspiration after the Revolution of 1911, but it seems that 
the moulds of classical poetry have survived. The story, 
the primary literary form of the new China, aspires to 
be a poem. 

The Indians, through Tagore, have helped the Chinese 
writers towards this approximation ; and, not unnaturally, 
the Chinese writers are exercising a tremendous influence 
on the young Indians in return. I do not want to over- 
emphasize these influences, but I want to indicate that 
the short story form is tending to become the primary 
art form of Asia to-day. As such, except in Mrs. Woolf’s 
sketches, the contemporary Asiatic story has few parallels 
in the West. But the publication of translations from 
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Chinese and Indian stories offers the hope that their 
techniques will be studied to advantage here because 
naturalism and reportage, which are the stock-in-trade of 
the European literary magazine, are strictly limited means 
of communication. 

In the present volume Hsiao Ch’ien is experimenting 
within the range of the sketch. He displays the fine instinct 
of the artist throughout by never departing from the 
basic emotions in spite of the excitements of a war-ridden 
China. It is the eternal passion in the title story, as it is 
the ever present courage and pity in which he seeks 
inspiration. And even in a story like The Philatelist, 
where the mood of the complacent individualist is 
transformed towards a respect for realities, it is through 
affection and not the sledgehammer of political words. 
Everywhere there is awareness in the writing that human 
beings are not eminently reasonable, that they are swayed 
by all those instincts and emotions which form the incal- 
culable elements in man’s nature, and which constitute 
at once the poetry of life and the pity of it. 

One would like to see a larger volume of Hsiao Ch’ien’s 
work, however. For though this book has the charm and 
grace of a very individual lyric talent, it gives the reader 
only a bowing acquaintance with a polite Chinese gentleman 
who seems somehow to cultivate evasiveness as if it were 
a virtue. MuLK Raj ANAND 
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addition to the best of the art. Nevertheless, though 
Poems from the Desert may not be much shakes as poetry, 
they do represent the attempt of men miles from home, in 
the middle of a desert and of a war, to say what they feel 
of those things, and what those things have made them feel 
about other; to fumble, as well, through words to an 
ordered view of life, a way of thinking. To a lesser 
extent this is true of the Air Force anthology—lesser not 
derogatorily, but because more of the writers in that 
anthology would, one feels, have in any event sought to 
use words. 

In the winter of 1942, the Eighth Army’s Education 
Officer organized a competition for poems written in the 
Western desert. Four hundred and three were submitted, 
and twenty-six of these are now assembled. Field-Marshal 
Montgomery, who introduces them, suggests in his fore- 
word that “perhaps it is not too fanciful to see in the 
poems something of the greatness of mind and spirit 
with which this valiant Army has been fired, and to which 
so many of its finest achievements can be attributed.” 
It is not belittling this official view of poetry to say that 
one sees that not so much in the poems themselves as in 
the fact of their having been. written. Most of the work 
shows the common tendency to fall back on old forms when 
faced with new experience. Thus Lieut. M. St. J. Wilmoth 
writes of the Desert as 

“The silence of vast spaces, where even 
The wind is soundless from the lack of any 
Obstacle to vent its opposition on,” 
and Sgt. Seton-Smith, on the other hand, apostrophizes 
England with 
“Thou art a gem; and, set within a sea 
of azure blue, thy white cliffs nobly rise.” 
Sgt. Boodson gives a surer picture of Cyprus, and Signalman 
Knight a vivid one of Christmas in Tobruk. But, on the 
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whole, the main interest of the book is that, again to 
quote, they were written, “let it be remembered, at the 
very time that the Desert Army was wholly engaged in 
hitting Rommel ‘right out of Africa for six’.”’ 

To date, the prose books of the R.A.F. have exceeded 
those of the other Services, but there have been few 
specifically airman-poets in the sense that there are soldier- 
poets. Now, John Pudney and Henry Treece adduce 
ninety pages of poems by men in the R.A.F. and F.A.A. 
to give ‘‘ a cross-section of the thoughts and feelings of an 
articulate few’? in those Services. There are no “ dis- 
coveries ”’ but the level of accomplishment is respectable, 
and there willbe many anxious to read the kind of poems 
airmen write and to know what impels them to poetry. 
So far, verse has not given us the soul of the flying-man as 
have such prose-books as Fighter Pilot or One of Our 
Pilots is Safe, and it would be rash to assume these poets 
are at their best when, so to speak, in the air; too often, 
as with Ronald Wilcox’s “suddenly life leaps to a swift 
crescendo ”’ or E. Denyer Cox’s “ O, the great joy of it !”’ 
the result is more a reminder of Henry Beeching’s bicycle 
than of a revelation of life at heights unknown to the 
majority. The answer would seem to be that airmen 
take the air for granted and the revelation they seek is 
the resolution of their own hopes, loneliness, loss, and 
distaste for their mission. The editors, Vernon Watkins, 
Peter Hellings, John Bayliss, and the two deceased poets, 
Gervase Stewart and Timothy Corsellis, will be familiar 
to readers ; of the rest, O. C. Chave is facile in a last-war 
manner, but can achieve precision with 

“the long bright lanes of sun 
Ask not the parentage of those who fly,” 
and T. R. Hodgson, Hugh Popham, and R. F. W. Grindal 
seem to me the most successful of the remainder. 
John Pudney himself puts out a selection of ten years’ 
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work which he maintains has taught him he has been 
“writing war-poetry all the time”’. Certainly, the verses 
of his several recent books gain by being seen in per- 
spective with other of his poems. He is one of the few poets 
of the thirties who would seem to have found release in 
this war—a direct response which is in part relief from 
questioning. He is also one of the few to write specifically 
Air Force poetry and, as a professional writer, has made 
himself articulate for the many who are not. The result 
is necessarily a vast deal of verse-reportage and shared but 
surface emotion—“ Your vengeance shall be Spring upon 
the earth ’’ and 
“If men with lives to live have any luck 
The bell will toll for them another day.” 

This sort of thing can, of course, go on and on, and there 
are moments when I would rather have one longer and more 
compact for a dozen of the short ones, each composed of a 
single emotion, swiftly caught. But they are part of the 
conditions they celebrate—short lives, short leaves; time 
for a quick one, time for a poem. And no time to re-work 
them, for though most of them are short, they are nearly 
all a line or a verse too long. It takes Mr. Pudney twelve 
lines to liken a barrage balloon to elephants that “ graze 
upon the pastures of the sky ”’, and that really deserves only 
an adjective, not a poem; the secret of Housman was 
sparseness as well as slick sentiment. 
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